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IR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, who died 
suddenly on Tuesday night at the age of 73 
was a fine example of devotion to public service. 
There was nothing exactly brilliant about him and 
little fire; but he was safe and sound and did an 
immense amount of good work in almost all depart- 
ments of State. Of course, he owed much to being 
the son of his father, but he was thoroughly trained 
for a political career. He knew his own limitations, 
and to know them is a valuable and perhaps un- 
usual qualification. As Foreign Secretary he was 
more successful, in a field where success for an 
Englishman is handicapped by lack of interest at 
home, than as Chancellor of the Exchequer. There 
have been many “‘ last of the Victorians,’’ but Sir 
Austen was a great figure among them. He had 
no enemies and countless friends. 


R. DUFF COOPER’S Army Estimates have 

been well received and his speech in intro- 
ducing them gave general satisfaction. Improve- 
ments in conditions of service for Territorials have 
already had good results, but recruits for the 
regulars still come in slowly. Fresh amenities in 
the direction of bringing Army life closer, so far 
as discipline permits with civilian life are clearly 
desirable, and all the reforms promised are in this 
direction, and in fact were more numerous than was 
expected. We particularly welcomed the restora- 
tion of grants to cadet corps. Their abolition was 


a niggling little economy which was hard to 
justify. 


R. GANDHI has a way of bobbing up 

serenely when he is supposed to be a spent 
force. During India’s elections he appears to 
have occupied himself—rather ostentatiously with 
his usual flair for publicity—with his famous 
spinning wheel. But while his fellow Congress- 
men were shouting themselves hoarse on election 
platforms, decrying a British-made constitution, 
Mr. Gandhi was quietly busy spinning out his 
formulas and getting things ready for the moment 
when the results of the polls would be announced. 
The Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, as Congress 
President, might have his own constitution- 
wrecking plans cut and dried, but he was young 
and inexperienced and he had none of the cunning 
of the astute and worldly-wise Mahatma. So at 
the psychological moment, at the first Congress 
Working Committee after the elections, Mr. 
Gandhi quietly intervened with the first of his 
formulas—a pledge to be extorted from the provin- 
cial Governors not to use their special powers as 
4 preliminary to Congress accepting office. That 
formula having been shown to be impracticable, 
so far as the provincial Governors are concerned, 
Mr. Gandhi at the next Delhi meeting produced 
yet another formula out of the folds of his chudder. 
This enables Congressmen to take office provided 
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their leader ‘‘ is satisfied and is able to state 
publicly that as long as he and his Cabinet act 
within the Constitution the Governor will not use 
his special powers.’’ It is a cunning little formula, 
for while it has an innocent air about it, well 
calculated to deceive well-meaning authority, it 
also leaves plenty of scope for constitution- 
wrecking policies constitutionally enacted by 
Congress Ministries. 


[N SPAIN and especially round Madrid, the tide 

of battle swings backwards and forwards, but 
at the moment of writing the word stalemate’ which 
we used last week still seems accurate. Both sides 
claims successes of moderate dimensions, but 
nothing definite results. This has been customary 
in other wars, but the fog is unusually thick in 
Spain. So far as one can tell supplies of ammuni- 
tion seem to be holding out to a surprising extent ; 
but if the measures taken by the outside world 
prove effective, lack of material must cause at least 
a diminution of the present ferocity. So far the 
Non-Intervention Committee has done little but 
discuss the position. On the other hand, some 
sort of fraternisation has taken place at Oviedo; 
an exchange of newspapers and cigarettes is more 
hopeful than an exchange of bombs. 


[HE PHYSICAL TRAINING BILL was safely 

introduced on Tuesday after the extremely 
unusual accident of a misprint in the text caused a 
short delay. There are no surprises in it, for it 
merely puts into legislative form the proposals of 
the Government memorandum on the subject. 
Meanwhile the Factory Bill makes progress in 
Committee, and so far as young people are con- 
cerned much will depend on the strengthening of 
the clauses relating to hours of work. Physical 
training and even games and recreation are bound 
to be a dead letter if young people are too tired to 
enjoy them after a long day’s work. The clause 
which enables local authorities to provide both 
physical and social facilities for those over 18 who 
are not receiving education should prove useful. 


MARCH in the United Kingdom is never a 

very pleasant month, but this particular 
March, so far as it has gone, must have beaten a 
good many bad records of past years for its 
calamitous behaviour. It came upon us after two 
months of exceptionally wet and boisterous weather 
and the manner of its coming was that of an evil 
sprite determined to pile Pelion on Ossa in the 
way of human discomfort and misery. It began 
with very severe snowstorms in Scotland, York- 
shire, the Lake District, Wales and North and 
South Devon. Then it deluged the Midlands, the 
Thames Valley and the East and the South of 
England with incessant rain. Property over a 
great part of Britain has suffered through floods 
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and landslips, and at the moment several hundreds 
of square miles in the Fen country are in imminent 
danger of disastrous inundation. Having come in 
with all this destructive and malignant energy, 
one can only hope that it will at least, in the ten 
days left to it, show signs of a more lamblike 
disposition. But contemplation of the unfortunate 
consequences of its frenzy may perhaps once more 
provoke the speculation whether it is not possible 
for human ingenuity to discover some means of 
mitigating the two opposite evils from which 
Britain is so apt to suffer—floods in one season and 
drought in another. 


LAT-RACING is already in its stride, and 
followers are striving to conquer that 
mysterious upsetter of form known as “‘the going.”’ 
But for excellent systems of drainage, many race- 
courses would be under water following two months 
of abnormal rainfall; as it is, “‘ the going ’’ ‘s 
likely to be so heavy for some time to come that top- 
weights will carry a serious additional handicap. 
It is good news to know that 25,000 bookmakers 
are looking forward to a record season—good news 
for the layers of odds, at any rate. Statisticians 
have estimated that one out of every four of us 
enjoys an occasional flutter, which probably 
accounts for the bookmakers’ optimism. As long 
as the flutter is occasional, we cannot grudge them 
their pleasure, and our pounds. 


TEWFOUNDLAND’S desperate plight is 
again engaging the attention of the House of 
Commons, and unless a remedy is soon forth- 
coming, the question of Britain’s oldest possession 
may cause some trouble. We Britons are senti- 
mental folk, and the stories, all fully vouched for, 
of starving men, women and children, need some 
explanation. A guarded reply from Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald to the effect that he does not agree that 
Newfoundland’s new form of Government is no 
better than the old, as far as improving conditions 
is concerned, is not satisfactory. Before a fresh 
emigration scheme is discussed, as it is bound to 
be at the forthcoming Imperial Conference, it 
might be wise to clear up some of the errors and 
hardships apparent under the old system. 


HE UNIFYING POWER of the British 
Crown was never more convincingly 
demonstrated than in the clamour of so-called 
‘* democratic ’’ organisations for seats along the 
route of the Royal Coronation Procession. Almost 
every section of the self-proclaimed ‘‘ working- 
class ’? movement has sat up and begged for seats 
to view the Royal Show. The co-operatives have 
secured 1,750 seats, and so many leaders of the 
gigantic commercial organisation they control are 
happy in the knowledge that they will occupy seats 
at half the cost of their construction. Trade Union 
leaders are equally happy because they know they 
and their wives will be able to cheer the Royal 
spectacle they habitually contemn, and is there a 
single member of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
who will not be in time to seize the seat allocated to 
him by the Office of Works? The truth is that 
there is no Republican spirit now living in Great 
Britain. Socialism cuts no ice. Even the fore- 


most leaders of the ‘‘ Left ’’ are most happy when 
they bask in the sunshine of the Throne. Here is 
cause for real rejoicing. The Monarchy was never 
more secure than it is to-day. The whole nation 
is devoted to the reigning sovereign and his Royal 
Consort ; and however much Socialists and Com. 
munists may rave in public, is there one among 
their number who would be willing to exchange 
the freedom and opportunity of life under the 
Union Jack for the insecurity and terror that make 
existence almost intolerable to millions of the 
unfortunate Slavs to whom the elementary rights 
of freedom are derided by those who hold power 
under the Red Flag of the atheistical Soviet ? 


HyPGAR WALLACE introduced a perfect sea 

of characters in The Squeaker, now at the 
Strand Theatre, and about half a dozen of them 
float to the top. They swim out of one situation 
into another, from city offices to night clubs and 
back again, diving out of windows and down fire 
escapes, spying on each other and tracking each 
other down. Finally the villain is murdered, the 
hero marries the heroine, and all ends well. It is 
an intriguing play and the denouement is unex- 
pected. Alastair Sim as the sleuth reporter, and 
Henry Wenham as the club manager are perhaps 
the best of a good cast. 


(GRETA GARBO’S performance in Camille 
still continues to be the main subject of con- 
versation in the cinema world. That she is one 
of the very few real actresses thrown up by the 
screen no one would deny, but her stature is still 
a matter of some speculation. Her Queen 
Christina was a fine piece of work, her Anna 
Karenina disappointing, and her Camille has very 
little Gallic flavour about it. Few of the people 
who are so loud in her praises have probably seen 
her performance in Gosta Berling, a silent picture 
in which she played a girl from her own country, 
and it might perhaps be worth while for some 
enterprising management that specialises in 
revivals to resuscitate it. Unless one’s memory 
is at fault, it was owing to her performance in this 
film that she was snapped up by Hollywood and 
given parts for which she is not always tempera- 
mentally suited. Apart from the Empire, there is 
a new comedy at the Gaumont, entitled Three 
Smart Girls, which introduces a new personality to 
the screen—Deanna Durbin. Both she and her 
two companions, Nan Gray and Barbara Read, 
are well worth seeing in a picture which is certainly 
entertaining, even if it is not epoch-making. 


i THE CITY the unexpected degree of success 

which befell the French loan has had its 
reactions. M. Blum is to be congratulated, for 
France is mainly a country of small and cautious 
capitalists who do not change their investments 
easily. Apart from this the main interest has been 
in the rubber market, where with the commodity 
over a shilling a pound the gamble continues, and 
many fingers will be burnt. The Revenue con- 
tinues satisfactory as the Budget approaches, and 
hopes increase that when the Chancellor fore- 
shadowed no excessive fresh taxation he was 
keeping on the safe side of the road. 
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Leading Articles 


THE AIR ESTIMATES 


HERE was little of the sack-cloth and ashes 
that would have befitted the Government in 
the presentation of these estimates. £82,500,000, 
‘ the largest estimates, Air Estimates, which have 
ever been presented ’’—there was almost a touch of 
boastful pride in Sir P. Sassoon’s speech, as 
though there was some inherent virtue in the 
“biggest ever ’’ description. However, the case 
was given away by his confession that they would 
be received with mingled feelings of disappoint- 
ment and relief. One can at least be relieved that the 
nine stitches which might have been saved by one 
in its due time are at last being sewn. In the eleventh 
hour our rulers have discovered that ‘‘ A British 
Air Force, strong, ready, and well equipped, is 
one of the greatest contributions which this country 
can make to the peace of the world.’’ This remark 
was received with acclamation and not a voice was 
raised to ask why it was that our would-be states- 
men had for years past been working on the 
principle that a feeble, unprepared and badly 
equipped Air Force, supported by a disarmed Navy 
and Army was definitely ‘‘ the greatest contribu- 
tion which this country can make to the peace of 
the world.”’ 


The humbug of politicians can hardly go further. 
We have allowed them to wander in the world 
of the half-witted, where the facts of existence are 
concealed by the whirling vapours of nebulous 
ideals. In dreamland, a man need not be con- 
cerned with the earth below, for he is borne up on 
wings. In waking life the man whose head is lost 
among the stars can only be saved if he makes sure 
that his feet are set on solid earth. Now we have 
to pay the bill for our star-gazing and our ignor- 
ance of humanity. 


It is an unpleasant business, all the more so that 
our mistakes were inexcusable in their wilfulness, 
but at least relief is possible that those whom we 
have foolishly set in authority over us at last 
realise that there is a bill to be paid. One can 
unly hope that the settlement may not come too 
late. Time is the essence of the problem. There 
are nations in Europe who proclaim to the world 
that war is the foundation and end of their policy, 
and ultimately such a war can only be directed 
against the nation with the greatest possessions. 
There is only one prize for those peoples who feel 
that their stars are summoning them to the arbitra- 
ment of war and that prize is the British Empire. 


A heavy price must be paid for delay and 
hesitation even though we are arming just in time. 
Nature cares nothing for the admirable motives 
which inspired our cowardice, our refusal to face 
facts. Fortune still favours the big battalions. 
The Under-Secretary for Air in his speech in the 
House of Commons enumerated the obstacles which 
have to be overcome in the expansion of our Air 
Force. Every one of them is due to the errors of 
the past. The wobblers who led us into the slough 
of disarmament definitely suggested that this 


country had lost its fighting spirit, that it had 
reached a level of decay in which it preferred the 
discomforts of defeat to the hardness and courage 
which victory demands. That theory has happily 
been proved a lie and a slander. In the end the 
triumphs of peace and war depend upon man, upon 
the human spirit. In the matter of personnel all is 
as it should be. 


So far as the manning problem of the Air Force 
is concerned ‘‘ the expansion programme is entirely 
satisfactory.’””’ The youth of the country has 
shown itself eager to play its part in the most 
perilous form of warfare. The sense of patriotism 
and the spirit of adventure are still alive. 


The troubles begin when we turn to all the sub- 
sidiary but necessary preparations which every 
form of armament demands. Building labour has 
become more and more difficult to obtain, and 
barracks and other constructions are as necessary 
as aeroplanes. In an ideal state it would be poss- 
ible to divert the villainous activities of the 
builders now engaged in destroying our national 
heritage to the task of equipping our airmen. 
There is no shortage of labour when it comes to 
throwing down the memorials of the past and 
building on their sites hideous blocks of flats which 
either multiply the present intolerable congestion 
of our city or else remain empty to the loss not of 
the builder himself, but of those who have bought 
shares in these sacrilegious enterprises. 


Again, skilled draftsmen and skilled aircraft 
labour cannot be trained ina day. Years of slack- 
ness are reaping their reward. At the end of the 
war there was no dearth of expert craftsmanship in 
every department, but all the knowledge gathered 
at such expense was allowed to go to waste. There 
was no system of recruitment attempted and our 
future in the Air was left to chance. No wonder 
that the Air Ministry has been disappointed by the 
delays in the fulfilment of its programme. 


In conclusion, a word should be said as to the 
function of the Air in the general scheme of 
National Defence. Apart from Navy and Army, 
the Air Force would be a broken reed. Strange 
theories have been put forward that the aeroplane 
has ousted all other forms of attack and defence 
by land and sea. So once it was said that the 
submarine had thrown all capital ships on the dust 
heap. The idea that this country could be over- 
come by a massed attack of enemy aeroplanes on 
London is an insult to its courage. Those who 
know most about poison gas are agreed that its 
menace to a city has been enormously exaggerated. 
The atmosphere absorbs the poison so quickly that 
during the last war it took tons of gas shells to 
make an area impassable. Tons and tons of high 
explosives were needed to wreck a small town. 
Probably incendiary bombs will be the chief danger 
to be faced. Events in Spain have shown that the 
bombing of a city only infuriates the populace and 
increases their will to resist. 


In the larger aspects of war the aeroplane has a 
vastly important part to play, but it can achieve 
nothing permanent without the support of land 
and sea forces. Its chief service is that of a gun 
with an enormously increased range, to which must 
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be added an invaluable power of scouting when 
the weather is favourable. 

One thing beyond all others is necessary if the 
millions that we are spending on re-armament are 
not to be wasted and that is complete co-ordination 
in the air and on the sea and land. Mr. Baldwin 
showed his appreciation of this condition when he 
appointed a Minister for Co-ordination of Defence, 
but it is clear that there is much to be done before 
all the Departments concerned can be persuaded to 
work with an eye to nothing but the efficiency of 
all our forces taken as a whole. The problem of 
the Fleet Air Arm, which must rank as of essential 
importance, still remains unsettled and Wing- 
Commander James put forward a proposal that 
seems to offer the only satisfactory solution. Let 
the Government institute a common authority 
which could over-ride the Admiralty and Air 
Ministry alike. ‘‘ Until we get a joint General 
Staff,’’ he said, ‘‘ who can advise the Cabinet to 
make up its mind, this sort of controversy over the 
Fleet Air Arm is bound to go on.” 

For the rest, we can only hope that Sir Thomas 
Inskip may succeed in reconciling the opposing 
views of Admiralty and Air Ministry or failing that 
will impose with the authority of the Cabinet a 
system which will enable the most to be made of 
the sacrifices required from the nation. 


AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


IN his death Sir Austen Chamberlain may be 

called fortunate. He has died, as he lived, 
with all men thinking well of him, with a place 
assured in the political history of his country, and 
in the full mental and physical vigour of a con- 
siderable intellect and a strong body. 

It is not necessary to rehearse the incidents and 
landmarks of a great political career. It began 
when Gladstone praised and criticised a maiden 
speech in the House of Commons which, as he 
said, must have been ‘‘ dear to a father’s heart.’’ 
It ended, for the most practical and significant 
purposes, with his remarkable tenure of the 
Foreign Office during very critical times. He did 
not escape criticism in the various offices that he 
held and once at least he took criticism so much 
to heart that he resigned his office as Secretary of 
State for India because the report of the 
Mesopotamia Committee in 1917 passed grave 
censure on actions by subordinates in which he 
himself had quite obviously no part. 

It would, however, be a great mistake to imagine 
that this resignation was due to any petty senti- 
ment of pique. It was almost entirely impersonal. 
It was like his retirement from the Conservative 
Party after the break up of the Coalition, in which 
he was followed by Lord Birkenhead and, as he 
then was, Sir Ernest Pollock. It was in line with 
the motives which prevented or dissuaded him from 
seizing the prize of party leadership which must 
have been the height of his personal ambition. 
Twice over he let this go because the price of 
taking it would have been weakening dissension in 
the ranks of his own party. There was indeed in 
the personal make-up of Austen Chamberlain an 
integrity of conduct, a highness of mind, and a 
continuing courage which deserve all the admira- 
tion which they won, 


It will always be interesting to speculate on what 
would have happened to Austen Chamberlain if 
he had not been the son of Joseph Chamberlain 
and if Neville Chamberlain had not been the son 
of the same father. The fact of his birth gave him 
immense advantages and at the same time imposed 
upon his own self a grave handicap. He found a 
political path already made for him and cleared of 
many obstacles; he found also an established 
tradition and he inherited a name which must have 
restricted greatly the movements of his own mind. 
He fostered the Chamberlain tradition. He looked 
like his father and, in examining his career, it is 
possible that he resembled a certain distinguished 
lawyer, the son of a great judge, who, in the early 
seventies, found that he had lived longer than the 
years of his father’s life, and was greatly 
bewildered because he could no longer found his 
own conduct on what his father either had done or 
might have done at any particular age. 

But, whatever he might have been, Austen 
Chamberlain was a man of great character, of 
something approaching first-class brains who gave 
unstinted service to his country and who saw that 
service translated in many instances into important 
and effective ends. 

This passing of a man who was quite justly 
known as an “ elder statesman ”’ accentuates the 
reality of difference in the politics and politicians 
and statesmen of a newer age. Politics necessarily 
are just part of the national life, and they are 
bound to be changed in outlook and performance 
when a great revolution takes place. We have had 
our revolution in England. We did it without 
bayonets or blood-letting, without any real rancour 
or serious division and, if the General Strike in 
1926 be excepted, without any crisis. All that, 
however, does not mean that the revolution has not 
been drastic and complete. By a swift transition, 
through a kind of neo-Georgianism, we rushed 
straight, under the impulse of war, from the shams, 
hypocrisies and great traditions of the Victorian 
age to modern times of candour, courage and a 
good deal of license. Indeed, with the essential 
differences, this age is more like the Regency than 
like the days of Queen Victoria. We have swept 
aside the old inhibitions, we question publicly the 
old faiths which once were only examined in 
private and in our customs, manners, clothes, and 
conduct we dare to be for good or ill something 
very like ourselves. 


It would not be possible for all these changes to 
come about and for the life of Parliament and 
politics to remain untouched. Just as no one any 
longer feels it necessary to go to church and breathe 
piously into his top hat so no Member of Parlia- 
ment would feel it anything but an embarrassment 
to give added effect to a speech by quoting tags of 
Latin. If, moreover, he were to do so he would 
know that they would only be understood by very 
few members of any political party, and that he 
would certainly be asked for an English translation 
which he himself might find it difficult to supply. 
‘* Open covenants openly arrived at ’’ may only be 
the slogan of a day, and the bare essentials 
of statesmanship may remain more or less intact. 
But the kind of politics with which Sir Austen 
Chamberlain was associated during the greater 
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part of his career do not really exist, although the 
ghost of them may still haunt the Houses of Par- 
jiament and the various political associations which 
seek to control the wishes of the electorate. 

There is, of course, a serious loss in all these 
changes and, particularly, in the political changes. 
But if we cannot hear the rotund and dignified 
orations of the past, which added lustre and sub- 
stance to the vitality of English prose, we can 
listen to such a speech as that which Mr. Baldwin 
made during the crisis of the abdication and know 
that it is good. If, as the older or elder statesmen 
leave us, they take with them a great deal of 
dignity and authority we can still realise that, to 
whatever extent it may remain the target for 
ridicule and irony, the Parliament of Great Britain 
is an essential and worthy part of national life, and 
that those who call themselves to its service are not 
ree'ly inferior to their predecessors in any age. 

The finer qualities in a character such as that of 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, like the achievements to 
which they lead, will always be rare. But we need 
not despair of ever seeing or finding something 
quite like him again or or enlisting in the service 
of our State that unselfish sense of duty which he 
gave, unconsciously, as his contribution to a 
people’s heritage. 


THE SPIRIT OF JAPAN 


E murder in Tokio of Admirals Saito, Okada, 

Suzuki and Mr. Takashashi is still having 
repercussions. The Western mind cannot quite 
attune itself to massacre by ‘‘ undisciplined 
troops,’’ but to the student of things Nipponese, 
ancient and modern, these murders are political 
assassinations in the best traditions of Yamato 
Daishi—the Spirit of old Japan. They are not the 
work of gory-handed revolutionaries, mutineers, or 
soldiers gone a-berserk. Neither are they the 
result of carefully sown sedition at the hands of 
red minded propagandists. They go further back; 
to the days of Bushido, which is the Warriors 
Way, when two swords flourished in the girdle of 
every Samurai, and an insult, real or imagined, 
meant the swish of steel as the long katana flashed 
from its lacquer scabbard, and a headless body fell 
spouting blood to the mats. 

To the Japanese, whether he be a modern youth 
with hideous felt hat, the crown worn without any 
dent, feet encased in violent-hued sports shoes, 
clothes cut and waisted in the (so called) Western 
fashion, or the older generation, dignified in 
sombre coloured kimono, there comes a time when 
protest against real or imagined weakening of the 
militaristic spirit can only be effected by bloodshed. 
Then it is that he settles his affairs, going so far 
sometimes as to divorce his wife, writes out a state- 
ment of his intentions, which he keeps on his per- 
son, and goes forth on his last venture, determined 
to kill and/or be killed for the sake of his honour 
and that of his ancestors. 


In my sitting room I have a red lacquer sword 
rack, made about two hundred years ago in Kioto, 
to hold five swords. One of the blades on it was 
made by Muramasa, that smith of the thirteenth 
century whose name was associated with the forg- 
ing of bloodlusting blades whose owners might 


not rest until the points had tasted gore; another 
is by Masamune, the greatest of all the smiths; two 
more are from the Yoshimitsu family of Awata- 
guchi swordsmiths whose blades were favoured by 
the Tokugawa line of Shoguns, and the last is a 
little dagger, nine and a half inches in length, by 
Bizen Sukesada, which is said to have been used in 
the performance of the hara-kiri by one of the 
famous Forty Seven Ronin who rose en masse and 
killed their Lord’s enemy Kira Kotsuke no Suke, 
in a vendetta which has echoed round the world in 
a pean of bravery since those days of Genroku 
period (circa 1690) when the Forty Seven were 
condemned to suicide for their act. 

The story has been told so many times that I 
will not attempt to do so again here. Mitford 
(later Lord Redesdale), has spun it on a pen of pure 
fairy gold in his Tales of Old Japan; it has found 
its way into the novels of the West ; even the plays. 
Masefield has dramatised the heroism of the 
Ronins in his playlet ‘‘ The Faithful ’’; there are 
a hundred versions of it in the Japanese, some 
translated into the various languages of Europe, 
others illustrated by the great colour print artists 
of the Ukioye school—the Kuniyoshis, and the 
Toyokunis, and the Kunisadas, so that the 
actions of those forty-seven men are known to 
every child in Japan to-day just as every English 
schoolbey of ten years knows his Knights of the 
Round ‘iable or his characters from Robin Hood. 

The point of all this is that there never has been 
and never will be any question as to the moral 
right of political killings in Japan whether it be 
those of this day performed with machine guns, or 
those of the days of the Karo Kuranosuke and his 
forty-seven followers, enacted with the two handed 
katana, the fighting sword of Old Japan. 

The Japanese do not regard the regiment of 
infantry who took the lives of their Prime Minister 
and the other high officials as murderers, but 
rather as brave men who could only voice their 
feelings, whether they were in the right or no, by 
the only way known to them in extreme circum- 
stances. All the world, and by that I mean the 
world of old Japan, knew that the Forty Seven 
Ronin had right on their side when they broke into 
the Palace of Kira Kotsuke no Suke by night, and 
killed him after an epic battle with his house 
guards. All that world knew as well, that they 
would, one and all, be ordered to perform the 
hara-kiri for their deed. And none were more 
aware of it than the Forty Seven. 

After all is it not an honourable rite? I look 
at the little Sukesada blade which rests peacefully 
on my rack and take it out of its silken brocade 
bag. It slides out of its scabbard as smooth as 
velvet. On its blade, brilliant as a mirror, razor 
sharp, there is no stain to show where it plunged 
into the intestines of that long dead Ronin. Which 
is as it should be. For nearly two thousand years 
the sword was the soul of the Samurai, white as 
winter snow. When in 1870 the Two Sword Edict 
was passed, forbidding its use, the way was paved 
for an even deadlier weapon—the khaki snout of a 
machine gun; which, noisily, and with the roar 
and rattle of modern times, mirabile dictu, achieves 
in the hands of the twentieth century Samurai 
avenger, the same effect. 
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Books of The Day 


NEWSPAPER HISTORY 


POSTERITY when judging of men and events 

in the past has, we are taught to believe, the 
right perspective. Nonetheless it is sometimes both 
of interest and value to have the contemporary 
standpoint, not merely through casual, isolated 
quotation from this or that authority, but in solid 
blocks of judicially formed opinion. That is the 
peculiar merit of ‘‘ History Through The Times : 
A Collection of Leading Articles on Important 
Events, 1800-1937’ (selected by Sir James 
Marchant, with an introduction by Mr. Geoffrey 
Dawson, the present Editor of The Times, 
Cassell, 8s. 6d.). Printing House Square has 
always had a way of its own in producing its 
Leading Articles. As Mr. Dawson says, ‘* Few 
of them, certainly none of the most important, can 
be credited wholly to a single mind. The subject, 
for example, may be one man’s choice: the draft- 
ing may fall to another: suggestions for revision 
may come from a third. It is probably true to say 
that no single Leading Article has ever appeared 
in The Times until several members of the staff 
have had the opportunity of scrutinising it.’’ It 
is this multiplicity of counsel that gives its special 
character to the ‘‘ Thunderer’s’’ editorial pro- 
nouncements. They reflect no single individual's 
prejudices or bias; they represent the deliberate 
judgment of a more than ordinarily intelligent body 
of journalists ; they may be said generally to voice 
the opinion of the best informed section of the 
public at the moment. And it is for this reason 
that the views expressed in these articles have so 
often stood the acid test of time. 


In the hundred and thirty odd years which this 
book covers journalism in this country and the 
world at large has undergone many changes and 
the format of some of the earlier articles is 
naturally somewhat different from that of the 
Leading Article of to-day. That, for instance, 
which deals with the Battle of Trafalgar and which 
is dated November 7 (seventeen days after the battle 
had been fought and won), is composed partly of 
comment, partly of news, while another on the 
death of Charles James Fox is rather in the form 
of a memoir. But these differences in form do not 
in any way detract from the interest and historical 
value of the contents of these articles. Sir James 
Marchant has made an excellent choice of the 
important occasions for adding to this unique 
historical record, as may be gathered from the fact 
that we are given articles on Waterloo (as well as 
Trafalgar), the death of Bonaparte, the Reform 
Bill, the Accession of Queen Victoria, the Crimean 
War and Indian Mutiny, the Making of Modern 
Italy, the laying of the first Atlantic Cable, the first 
telephones, the South African War, the establish- 
ment of the Australian Commonwealth and the 
Union of South Africa, the Great War and more 
recent events down to Edward VIII’s Abdication. 

* * * 


A delightful picture of Irish family life before 
the ‘‘ bad times ”’ of civil war and pillage and Mr. 
de Valera’s advent to power is presented to us in 
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Mrs. Maud Wynne’s lively and piquant chronicle, 
* An Irishman and his Family: Lord Morris and 
Killanin ’’ (Murray, illustrated, 10s. 6d.). The 
first Lord Morris had a brilliant career at the Irish 
Bar, sat for a time in Parliament, and became 
successively Solicitor-General and  Attorney- 
General for Ireland, Lord Chief Justice for Ireland 
and a Lord of Appeal. He was famous both for 
the sturdy commonsense of his judgments and for 
the wit and humour that enlivened his utterances 
on the Bench and in his private conversation and 
made him such excellent company at any social 
gathering. His circle of friends and admirers 
included the then Prince of Wales (Edward VII), 
Arthur James Balfour and Randolph Churchill. 

A patriotic Irishman who dearly loved his native 
land and was always much concerned with looking 
after the welfare of the ‘‘ country people”’ (the 
peasants), he had no illusions on the subject of 
Irish self-government. ‘‘ Why bother about a 
canoe of your own,”’ he scornfully asked the Irish 
Nationalists, ‘‘ when you are travelling in a grand 
P. and O. ?”’ For all his kindness of heart and 
his generosity, he was, in his hatred of carelessness 
and wool-gathering and in his bursts of anger and 
impatience somewhat of an awe-inspiring figure to 
his young children and the ‘‘ country people ’’ who 
looked up to him as Master. Lady Morris, the 
mother of thirteen children, was the exact opposite 
of the husband who adored her. Easy-going and 
careless of everything, including the time of her 
engagements, with an equable temper that not even 
her husband’s “hurricanes of wrath ’’ could 
disturb, she sailed through life calm and serene, 
getting the maximum of enjoyment out of every 
bit of it. This curious combination of parents 
was not without its unfortunate consequences for 
part of the large family. But Mrs. Wynne does 
not unduly stress that feature, and the story she 
has to tell, except for the sad ending of the Spiddal 
and Sligo homes, is one of a long series of enter- 
taining portraits and anecdotes. 


* * * 


Dan Russell is a writer who needs no introduc- 
tion to readers of the Saturday Review. Week by 
week for over a long period he has regaled them 
with his fascinating tales of bird and animal life 
in the English countryside—the kestrel, the owl 
and carrion crow, the old horse and young hound, 
the fox, the otter, the weasel, the stoat, and the 
shrew and other small creatures of the wild whose 
ways he has so closely studied for years past. Some 
of these old stories appear now, with many new 
ones, in book form under the title ‘‘ The Furtive 
Folk : Feuds of Fur and Feather’’ (Heath Cranton, 
with illustrations by Richard Ogle, 6s.). It is a 
book that should appeal to the naturalist and 
animal lover, young or old, who will find additional 
cause for delight in Mr. Ogle’s clever black and 
white illustrations. 


* * * 


Miss Joan Conquest is not only the author of 
several best-sellers. She has also been a confirmed 
traveller, one who has felt the lure of wandering, 
preferably off the beaten track of the ordinary 
tourist. As she says in her colourful and 


vivaciously written autobiography (*‘ Strange 
Beds,’”’ with numerous illustrations, Jarrolds, 
10s. 6d.), ‘* the Spirit of Great Adventure beat the 
rest of Fairydom to my Christening. Whatever 
trophies in the shape of silver mugs and silver 
cutlery cluttered up the Gift Table in the drawing- 
room, that gnarled, stout-ferruled ash-stick, 
Traveller’s Joy, must have been thrust into my hand 
in the very cot, in the first of the strange, 
dangerous, hospitable, uncomfortable and weird 
beds I have slept in all the world over.” 

The sub-title of her book is ‘‘ Life Story 
of Love, Thrills and Adventure,” and it is very 
appropriate, since all three elements are con- 
spicuously present in it. War landed her in a 
particularly dangerous ‘“‘ bed’’: as a nurse in 
Brussels when the city was occupied by the 
Germans. Later she was transported across the 
Danish frontier and found herself for a time in 
Russia. Thereafter the story takes us to India, 
China and Japan, Spain, Northern Africa and 
North and South America. And everywhere Miss 
Conquest has something unusual to tell her 
readers, whether by way of experience or her 
impressions of places and persons. An easy book 
to read because dullness has no part in it. 


* * * 


Apart from the Socialist and Communist, there 
are few people in this country who are not prepared 
to admit that Herr Hitler and his Nazi régime have 
accomplished great things for Germany. And if 
the majority of Englishmen have no wish to see a 
dictatorship established in their own country, a 
large number of them recognise that the wheels of 
democracy are apt to move considerably slower, as 
regards many important aspects of administrative 
efficiency, than those set in motion by totalitarian 
edict. Moreover, we are all ready to admit that 
what is distasteful to our British individualism may 
be wholly suited to the Teutonic temperament with 
its love for the authoritatively regulated life. The 
old animosities of the Great War have by now had 
time to die down. There is more than a little 
admiration for Herr Hitler’s achievements and a 
good deal of sympathy with his patriotic pro- 
gramme for the regeneration of Germany. And 
finally, both the British Government and the 
British people as a whole are sincerely anxious to 
secure Germany’s effective co-operation in ensuring 
the peace of the world. 

Pleas for Anglo-German friendship, therefore, 
at this moment are not likely to fall on deaf ears 
in this country. But it is a mistake to base them, 
as Mr. Norman Hillson does in his very interesting 
and informative book, ‘‘ I Speak of Germany ”’ 
(Routledge, illustrated, 10s. 6d.), on a complete 
reversal of our policy to our old ally, France. 
Close co-operation with France need not necessarily 
involve hostility towards Germany; it may even 
help us to bring about a lasting understanding 
between these two countries. While, however, one 
may differ from Mr. Hillson on this point, one 
must be grateful to him for the detailed and com- 
prehensive picture he presents to us of Nazi 
accomplishment. Particularly valuable for its 
possible lessons for home application is the informa- 
tion he gives us regarding the Hitler methods of 
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dealing with unemployment and the relief of 
distress and on such things as the ‘‘ Strength 
through Joy ’’ movement. 


* * * 


Sincerity which goes to the length of martyrdom 
must always evoke a certain amount of respect, 
even if the cause is not one that commends itself 
to general approval. Mr. R. M. Fox is a Socialist 
who suffered during the war long doses of imprison- 
ment owing to his anti-war propaganda and his 
“‘ conscientious objections.”’ He tells us about 
these experiences of his and earlier and later periods 
of his life, first as a factory worker, then as a 
Ruskin College student, and finally as an author 
and journalist in a book entitled ‘‘Smoky Crusade” 
(with two illustrations, Hogarth Press, 10s. 6d.). 
“In this record,”’ he says, ‘‘ I am not so much 
concerned with personal matters as with the conflict 
of the human spirit against repression. Every- 
where I find that heroic spirit which burns in the 
hearts of men and women and defeats all attempts 
to subjugate them.’’ The record is worth reading 
even if one may not agree with the author’s rather 
self-complacent outlook on life. 


NEW NOVELS 


Mrs. Virginia Woolf has won for herself a 
special place of distinction among the women 
novelists of the day, both for the delicacy of her 
craftsmanship and for the poetic quality of her 
style and themes. The stories she has to tell 
usually have a deeper meaning than that which 
lies on the surface of the narrative. So it is with 
her latest book, ‘‘ The Years ’’ (Hogarth Press, 
8s. 6d.), which is her longest novel and, many will 
think, her best. The theme is the cavalcade of the 
past half century seen through the everyday life 
of three generations of individuals belonging to 
three branches of one family. The paths of various 
individuals diverge and cross, diverge and meet 
in the final scene which brings us to the present 
day. ‘There is the sense both of the unity and the 
disunity of human experience, and this paradoxical 
pattern of life is skilfully woven into the whole 
texture of the book. 

The love of an old man for a maid is a by no 
means uncommon phenomenon. In choosing this 
as the subject of his novel ,“‘ Time To Be Going ” 
(Hutchinson), Mr. R. H. Mottram is content to 
let his reader fix for himself the exact age of his 
widower hero who has just retired from some 
unspecified post of responsibility in a distant corner 
of the Empire. Presumably he is somewhere in 
the fifties—not so very old in fact, and as Mr. 
Mottram first presents him to his sister’s children 
and their youthful circle he is a_ particularly 
vigorous specimen both physically and mentally. 
However, just when romance begins to dawn for 
him, Fate and Mr. Mottram decree that it’s time 
for him to be going. It is a story in which there 
is gaiety and pathos, clever characterisation and 
quietly effective emphasis on the contrasting attl- 
tudes of young and old. 

Mr. Richard Church in ‘‘ The Porch ’’ (Dent) 
introduces his readers to what must be to most of 
them an unfamiliar and possibly unsuspected 
environment—the Research or ‘‘ testing ’’ branch 
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of the Customs and Excise Department. It is an 
environment out of which Mr. Church creates 
some highly entertaining characters but one which 
is hardly suitable for the temperament of dreamers 
like the hero, John Quickshott, and his consump- 
tive, embittered poet friend, Mouncer, The story 
as it develops is one of singular beauty and charm. 

‘‘ The Flowering Aloe,”’ by Sylvia Stevenson 
(Cape), is a story of a middle-aged widow whose 
grown-up children, caught in the vortex of modern 
life, have drifted from her both physically and 
mentally. The strength lies in the drawing of this 
character and in the thought underlying the 
philosophy of the.last few chapters. The bitter 
failure of the widow’s efforts to help her children 
in their difficulties proves to be the stepping stone 
to her own salvation. But what of the young 
people? Isn’t Miss Stevenson a little too hard 
on the next generation? The middle-aged are 
learning to take their place on the back seat with 
grace, but in return they are usually accepted and 
treated with courtesy by the young. Selina is a 
kindly and sympathetic woman, and it seems a 
trifle difficult to understand why all her three 


children should be quite so condescending to her, 


and so callously indifferent to her welfare. Her 
adventures into the psychic world are amusingly 
told, the bogus séance making a good target for 
the barbed dart of Miss Stevenson’s wit. The 
private lives of the two sons and daughter are 
boldly drawn, Justin, the eldest, being the most 
interesting and the pleasantest character of the 
three. 

There is humour and tragedy in Mr. Gideon 
Clark’s tale of the literary group that set out to 
found a colony in the country and win fame for 
themselves (‘‘ Country Dance,’’ Ivor Nicholson & 
Watson). All kinds of unexpected things happen : 
one of the members of the group is murdered, 
another falls in love, and the leader herself suffers 
a complete change of heart. Fame comes not to 
anyone in the group, but to a young man working 
on a local farm. An excellent story, with the 
characters all convincingly drawn and witty and 
amusing dialogue. 

Mr. Harry Hamilton has given us a brilliant and 
sparkling comedy of American show and circus 
life in ‘*‘ All Their Children Were Acrobats ”’ 
(Hurst & Blackett). The tale goes, as it should, 
with a swing and all the people in it are very 
much alive. 

As he showed in a previous book, ‘‘ The Riddle 
of John Rowe,” Mr. Winston Graham has a gift 
for tense drama and for creating live and credible 
characters, His new novel, ‘‘ The Dangerous 
Pawn ”’ (Ward Lock), is not, as the title might 
suggest, a crime story, but an arresting romance, 
with the eternal triangle interest. The three main 
characters are exceedingly well drawn, and the 
tension develops naturally out of the situations of 
the story. 

It is an unpleasant enough surprise to find that 
the man to whom one has obligingly given a lift in 
the dickey-seat of one’s car has somehow managed 
to get murdered on the way to one’s destination. 
But that was by no means the end of the 
unpleasant experiences in store for the obliging 


young married car-owners in Miss Dorothy 
Cameron Disney’s ‘‘ Death in the Back Seat ”’ 
(Robert Hale). They had gone out to the country 
in the fond belief that life there was more peaceful 
than in town, but they were speedily and sadly 
disillusioned. This is a first-rate crime story with 
plenty of mystery in it and a_ well-worked-out 
surprise ending. 

*“ Mystery in St. James’s Square,’’ by Gilbert 
Collins (Ward Lock), is a Secret Service tale of 
rather unusual type, with an unexpected counter- 
espionage twist at the finish to add to its relish. 
An engaging character is the very ingenious 
Chinese detective. 

Mr. Ladbroke Black in ‘* The Killer at Large ”’ 
(Stanley Paul) presents us with yet another 
example of the dual personality: the staid and 
eminent family solicitor on the one side of his 
character, and the incurable romanticist, with a 
European reputation for swordsmanship, on the 
other. The romanticist triumphs throughout the 
greater part of the tale, and the result is some 
truly amazing adventures in thwarting and 


_ bringing to book a master criminal. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘““ Give Her Orchids”’ (novel), by Hermione 
Black (Robert Hale); ‘‘ The Seven Bloodhounds ”’ 
(novel), by Mary Richmond (Wright & Brown, 
3s. 6d.) ; ‘* The Blue Book of Duplicated Bridge,’ 
by Harold Thorne (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 2s.); 
‘* Armaments,’’ by Francis W. Hirst (Cobden- 
Sanderson, 5s.); ‘‘ Odd Corners in North Wales,”’ 
by William T. Palmer (Skeffington, illustrated, 
6s.); Test Cricket and Cricketers, 1877-1935,’’ 
compiled by G. L. Roberts (with photographs of 
15 prominent cricketers, Hurst & Blackett, 2s.); 
‘“ The Story of Dictatorship from the Earliest 
Times till To-day,’’ by E. E. Kellett (Ivor Nichol- 
son & Watson, 4s. 6d.); ‘‘ The Iniquitous 
Contract,’’ by J. L. Benvenisti (Burns Oates, 5s.) ; 
** Stories of the Coronation,” by Euphan and 
Klaxon (Burns Oates, 3s. 6d.). 


PUBLISHERS’ PLANS 


Messrs. Constable will publish in time for the 
Coronation ‘‘ A Catalogue of the Pictures in the 
Royal Collection at Windsor Castle.’’ This will 
contain one hundred plates in collotype and 
detailed descriptions of the pictures. The cata- 
logue is being compiled by Mr. C. H. Collins 
Baker under the authority of Their Majesties the 
King and Queen and Queen Mother. 

“Grand Larceny: The Trial of Jane Leigh 
Perrott ’’ (aunt by marriage to Jane Austen) is 
expected from the Oxford University Press in 
April. 

The Cambridge University Press, for the first 
time in its history, will shortly be bringing out 
what is virtually an historical novel, ‘‘ A Cardinal 
of the Medici,’’? by Mrs. Hicks-Beach, sister-in-law 
of the late Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 

Two new volumes are being added this month 
to Messrs. Philip Allan’s Sportsman’s Library : 
“* Big Game of India,”’ by Major H. C. Haydon, 
and “* Athletics and Training,” by Mr. Guy 
Butler. 
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Round the Empire 


EMPIRE’S DEFENCE PLANS 


(THE Imperial Conference, which is to begin its 
sittings on May 14, will be one of the most 
important Conferences to be held in the fifty years 
since the first Conference was held in London— 
the ‘‘ Colonial ’’ Conference of May, 1887. One 
may hope it will help, among other things, to clear 
up some of the confusion resulting from the 
passing of the Statute of Westminster. The 
absolute freedom granted to the Dominions under 
that Act in their external as well as their domestic 
affairs has had certain awkward consequences so 
far as united Empire action is concerned, and it 
should be the business of the coming Conference 
to clarify the position and suggest means for 
ensuring greater unity in international affairs. 


As regards defence, which is the topic that will 
loom largest at the Conference, it has to be remem- 
bered that the Dominion Governments during the 
past year have had the benefit of consultation on 
the spot with Sir Maurice Hankey, Secretary of 
the Imperial Defence Committee. All the 
Dominions have already embarked on considerably 
increased expenditure on their armaments, and 
there is no doubt that their defence plans have 
been drawn up in accordance with the suggestions 
made to them in the course of this consultation. 
One development of the present Conference may 
very well be the expansion of the Imperial Defence 
Committee into a representative Empire one or, 
at any rate, the creation of a Dominions Defence 
Board for constant consultation with the Imperial 
Defence Committee. Britain, of course, is taking 
her full share in the burdens of Empire defence, 
as the proposals recently outlined in Parliament 
clearly indicate. The Navy, in particular, must 
have a highly responsible réle in the Empire’s 
future defence plans. 

Dominion contribution to joint schemes of de- 
fence must necessarily be confined for the most 
part to strengthening the Air Power of the 
Empire. For this purpose it is essential that there 
should be a certain amount of standardisation both 
in the training of pilots and of the machines they 
are to use. 

Co-operation, too, is needed in the matter 
of supply and manufacture of machines and 
munitions and the upkeep of air bases. 

A further important question concerns the 
security of the Empire’s air communications, From 
this point of view the recent appointment of Air 
Chief-Marshal Sir Robert Brooke-Popham as 
Governor of Kenya is perhaps not without signifi- 
cance. This suggests the possibility of an 
alternative Eastern air route via East Africa, the 
Seychelles, Chagos and Cocos Islands coming 
under consideration as well as the establishment of 
a strong central African air base in the colony 
itself. 

Not wholly unconnected with the question of 
defence is another important matter that will 
receive the attention of the Conference. Germany’s 
demands for the return of her colonies has helped 


to bring home to the Dominions the danger of 
possessing large uninhabited spaces, and in all 
the Dominions there is a growing feeling in favour 
of immigration provi that can be combined 
with schemes for developing their at present 
untapped natural resources. It will be for White- 
hall to suggest ways and means for combining this 
development with immigration assisted on a fifty- 
fifty basis. The occasion, it is recognised, calls for 
imaginative statesmanship in the formulation of 
plans. 

The Dominions for their part realise that the 
paucity of their populations is the weakest point 
in their defensive armour and also a grave handicap 
to their future economic progress. The solution of 
the problem is by no means an easy one, for the 
bogey of increased unemployment has first to be 
removed from the Dominions before the doors over- 
seas can be opened wide to British immigrants. 
It is no secret that Dominion statesmen are looking 
to Whitehall for the solution of this extremely 
difficult problem. 


“ BRITISH SUBJECTS ” AND DOMINION 
NATIONALS 


The lack of a suitable name to cover all citizens 
of the Empire, wherever they may have been born, 
has before now made itself felt in certain of the 
Dominions and at Imperial Conferences. Some of 
the Dominions and their nationals have shown 
quite clearly their dislike of the expression 
‘* British subjects ’’ as defining a status common 
to the whole Empire. That was agreed to in the 
Imperial Conference of 1930, which adopted the 
report of the Special Conference of 1929 that dealt 
comprehensively with the subject. This report 
demonstrated that there was a separate nationality 
for each sister State in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, but that in addition there was a 
common status for which the term “ British 
subjects ’’ was applied, without in any way imply- 
ing, in the case of Dominion nationals, any 
subjection whatsoever to Great Britain, but merely 
indicating a common allegiance to the Crown. 
General Hertzog, the Union Prime Minister, has 
already been asked in the South African Assembly 
whether his Government had any proposal to make 
on the matter at the coming Imperial Conference. 
His answer suggests that, while the Union Govern- 
ment has no specific proposal of its own to put 
forward, it anticipates that the question will be 
raised and that as the result of the Conference’s 
decisions it will probably be necessary for each 
Dominion to introduce fresh legislation to remove 
what the Union Minister of the Interior has called 
‘‘ the absurdities ’? connected with the problem of 
nationality. The Conference of 1930, it may be 
noted, laid down the principle that no amendment 
affecting the ‘‘ common status’ could be made 
without consultation of and agreement with the 
other members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 


OUR CORONATION VISITORS 


Empire visitors to London for the Coronation 
are expected to total at least 100,000 and 


possibly more, 


It is perhaps characteristic 
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of the people of this country that, till the 
last few weeks, no consideration was being paid, 
outside the two Empire clubs at any rate, to the 
important question, how best to deal adequately and 
worthily from the social side with this vast Empire 
invasion. They do this sort of thing better on the 
Continent, as witness the example of Berlin, when 
arranging at least twelve months ahead the details 
of accommodation and entertainment for the huge 
influx of visitors anticipated to attend the Olympic 
Games. But we pride ourselves on our genius 
always for muddling through to ultimate success, 
and if we have been somewhat late in making a 
start in this matter of Empire entertainment, there 
are signs already of much enthusiasm both among 
individuals and societies to give our Empire visitors 
an inspiring demonstration of the Mother 
Country’s affection for her overseas family. The 
one thing that appears to be lacking at the moment 
is some co-ordinating authority both for pooling 
all the information about Empire visitors that must 
be coming in both to the two Empire clubs and the 
various Dominion and Colonial agents’ offices, and 
for making the best use of all the facilities being 
offered in the way of entertainment. The most 
distinguished among our visitors will naturally be 
well looked after in the way of official and 
ceremonial entertainment. It is only the lesser 
known among our visitors, and those who are 
paying their first visit to the Empire capital, who 
may have cause to feel themselves somewhat neg- 
lected, unless adequate steps are taken to include 
them all in the hospitality programmes that are 


now being feverishly but a trifle haphazardly 
arranged. 


AUSTRALIA SAYS ‘*NO”’ 


It would be an error to interpret the result of the 
Australian referendum on the proposed Consti- 
tutional changes affecting control of marketing and 
air navigation as expressing a national lack of 
confidence in the Commonwealth Government. 
Australians are curiously reluctant to permit any 
Government to tinker with the Constitution. 
Feeling on this point is so strong that, since 
Federation, only three out of twenty appeals to the 
electors to sanction alterations have succeeded. In 
the circumstances, the conclusion of Mr. Lyons, the 
Prime Minister, that the result reveals ‘tan amazing 
anti-Federal spirit’? seems a little extravagant. 
However, Mr. Lyons’s disappointment was 
probably attributable to the surprise caused by the 
rejection of the aviation proposal, which was con- 
sidered certain to gain approval, though doubt 
concerning the fate of the marketing proposal had 
been felt for some time. 


The negative outcome of the referendum is 
unfortunate. Briefly, it means that costly 
machinery created by Australia to control market- 
ing is rendered useless, and that Federal control of 
air navigation is no longer permissible. It is 
obvious that the existence of such conditions is 
liable to cause chaos, especially with six States 
trying to provide a substitute for the system of 
control previously provided by one authority. It 
is inconceivable that the founders of the Common- 
wealth, realising as they did that unity was essential 


to Australia’s progress, envisaged a situation in 
which the words they hammered out with so much 
deliberation would deprive the Commonwealth of 
power to direct activities which are fundamentally 
of concern not to one, two or three States, but to 
every part of Australia. At the time of writing 
the Lyons Government is still pondering the 
problem created by the adverse result. It is to be 
hoped that they will find a way to overcome it 
without infringing the Constitution. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE ALARMED IN 
NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand business interests, as represented 
by the Associated Chambers of Commerce, are 
alarmed by an act of the Labour Government 
which is interpreted as a threat to private enter- 
prise. One of the earliest acts of the Savage Ad- 
ministration was to assume control of the market- 
ing or dairy produce overseas. Now, it has gone 
a step further and acquired a business which pro- 
vides an organisation for the internal distribution 
of butter and cheese. Simultaneously, it has 
decided to appoint a Director of Internal Market- 
ing. That title has an ominous ring when one 
remembers that the prosperity of New Zealand was 
founded and developed by private enterprise. 

The New Zealand Government’s reply to all 
criticism of its Socialistic programme is, in effect, 
that it has a mandate from the electors. That is 
undoubtedly true. The figures of the general 
election which placed Mr. Savage and _ his 
colleagues in control of New Zealand affairs are 
irrefutable evidence in support of their contention. 
At the same time, many of the voters who supported 
the Labour cause at the polls must be feeling faintly 
uneasy when they contemplate the possibility of 
widespread Government competition with private 
enterprise. It is by no means clear that the 
Government’s marketing venture will not enjoy 
certain advantages compared with normal com- 
mercial organisations. Those threatened by it are 
eager to know, for example, if it will be required 
to earn profits, to pay income-taxation and to meet 
other costs of operation which are recognised as 
inevitable in everyday business. It is impossible 
to have anything but sympathy with the New 
Zealand Government’s ambition to do ‘“‘the greatest 
good for the greatest number.’’ No doubt this 
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entry into the field of private enterprise is intended 
to further that ambition. But it is not being 
captious to suggest that the Government should 
think well before it embarks on ventures which, 
however desirable in ideal, might result in doing 
the greatest number a considerable amount of 
harm, 


OTTAWA’S HISTORIC RELIC 


The National Research Council in Ottawa 
has just created an Aeronautical Museum 
where relics of bygone aviators are to be shown. 
The exhibits are numerous, among the more 
important of them being the motor of the “* Silver 
Dart,’’ the construction of which was financed by 
British capital, but which was actually put together 
in the United States—strangely enough with con- 
siderable help from Dr. Alexander Bell, whose 
interest was not, apparently, confined to tele- 
phones. Others concerned in the making of it 
were Glenn Curtis and Lieutenant Selfridge, of 
the U.S. Army, and ‘‘ Casey’’ Baldwin and 
J. A. D. McCurdy, Canadians. It was flown at 
Baddock, Nova Scotia, in February, 1909, and 
soon Baldwin and McCurdy were making flights 
ranging from half-a-mile to twenty miles. In all 
the machine covered nearly one thousand miles. 
It was the first aeroplane to be flown in any part 
of the British Empire. Unfortunately it crashed 
when Baldwin was demonstrating it to the military 
authorities. 

Lieutenant Selfridge was killed while flying with 
another famous aviator, Orville Wright, having 
the questionable distinction of being the first man 
to be killed by a flying machine. Glenn Curtis and 
Dr. Bell died a few years ago. The two remaining 
Canadians are still very much alive and well to 
the fore in aviation circles. Another interesting 
exhibit is a very much patched Sopwith Camel 
warplane used during the Great War by 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. A. Barker, V.C. 


STAMPS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


The first postage stamp to be issued by the then 
newly formed Union of South Africa made 
its appearance on November 4th, 1910, and was 
the second stamp in the British Empire to bear the 
portrait of King George the Fifth. In the corners 
the coats of arms of the provinces of Transvaal, 
Natal, Cape Colony and the Orange River Colony 
appeared, the inscriptions being bi-lingual, the 
second language used being Dutch. 

A definitive issue appeared in 1913 with a profile 
portrait of His Majesty and bi-lingual inscriptions 
as before. This set of stamps embraced all values 
in common use from $d. to £1. An air mail 
service was introduced in 1925 and four special 
stamps depicting an aeroplane. These were also 
bi-lingual and are noteworthy in that the second 
language was changed from Dutch to Afrikaans, 
which latter tongue has appeared on all subsequent 
South African issues. 


In 1926, South Africa commenced issuing 
pictorial stamps, a practice from which she has not 
departed. The first three values to appear were 
the $d., 1d., and 6d. The $d. showed a Spring- 


bok’s head and was printed in green and black, the 
ld. gave a representation of Van Riebeeck’s Ship 
(he was the original coloniser of South Africa in 
the very early days) and appeared in red and black, 
while the 6d. value in green and orange showed 
an Orange Tree. In the same year a 4d. stamp 
was issued, similar in design to the famous Cape 
of Good Hope “ Triangulars,’’ but with altered 
inscriptions and in a different shade. Like their 
famous forerunners, these stamps were imperforate. 
They were uni-lingual, separate plates being pre- 
pared for stamps showing English and Afrikaans 
inscriptions. 

Further pictorials followed during 1927 and 1928. 
These, like the $d., ld., and 6d. values issued 
previously, were laid down on the plates so that 
alternate stamps were inscribed in a different 
language, thus a stamp with English inscriptions 
would be entirely surrounded by stamps showing 
Afrikaans wording, and vice versa. The new 
values were as follows:—2d., Grey and Purple 
(Union Buildings, Pretoria). A later printing of 
this stamp showed an important addition. When 
the first stamps were issued, the Delvile Wood 
memorial to the South African troops who fell in 
the Great War had not been erected, and so did 
not appear on the stamp design, but by the time 
the second printing was ordered it had . been 
unveiled and so in this later issue it may be seen 
in the left foreground. The next value was the 
3d., first printed in black and red and later in blue. 
It showed a view of ‘‘ Groote Schuur,”’ the 4d. 
denomination, in brown, depicted a Kaffir Kraal 
and the ls, in brown and blue a pair of gnus 
galloping. Three high values were issued, the 
2s. 6d. showing an ox waggon inspanned, and the 
5s. an ox waggon outspanned, while the highest 
value of the set portrayed the city of Cape Town 
and Table Mountain from the sea. 


Two more air mail stamps in values of 4d. and 
ls. appeared in 1929, the one in green and the 
other in orange. 


Like the rest of the Empire, South Africa issued 
special stamps to commemorate the Silver Jubilee 
of King George V, four values bearing His 
Majesty’s head in the centre appearing on the Ist 
of May, 1935. ‘These have since appreciated in 
value and are much sought after by collectors. 

One final word on South Africa. It has become 
the practice to collect these stamps in bi-lingual 
pairs, and while there is no doubt that these stamps 
fetch better prices thus, there is no need for the 
collector to worry himself unduly. single 
stamps are every bit as interesting and collectable 
as the pairs, which are really a philatelic fetish. 


DOUGLAS ARMSTRONG. 
Editor of ‘‘ Stamp-Collecting.” 


IMPERIAL CONFERENCE LUNCHEON 


The Federation of Chambers of Commerce of 
the British Empire is to give a luncheon in honour 
of the members of the Imperial Conference at the 
Savoy Hotel on Monday, the 10th May. The 
President of the Federation, Viscount Elibank, 
will be in the chair. 
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Letters to the Editor 


EMPIRE DEVELOPMENT 


Sir,—Your recent articles on the subject of 
Empire immigration have interested me and, | 
have no doubt, other Empire visitors to this 
country. 

You are, of course, perfectly right in insisting 
that immigration to most of the Dominions can 
only be successfully carried out if it is accom- 
panied by a programme of developing the at 
present untapped resources of the territories that 
require filling. 

Most of the Dominions have their own unem- 
ployment problem. They naturally do not wish 
to add to the difficulties of that problem. But they 
realise that their lack of population and their many 
‘empty spaces ’’ are a source of danger. More- 
over, it is clear that their future progress is 
dependent upon a considerable increase in their 
populations. Vide the speech you recently quoted 
of General Smuts, who, while looking forward to a 
great future for South Africa, emphasised the fact 
that that future could only be realised if South 
Africa received a considerable reinforcement to her 
at present somewhat meagre white population. 

Ultimately the whole question seems to boil 
down to one of finance. It will certainly come 
under discussion at the Imperial Conference which 
jis to begin its sittings immediately after the 
Coronation. And perhaps it would not be too 
optimistic to anticipate that the result of those dis- 
cussions will be a big Immigration-Development 
Loan with interest guaranteed by the British 
and Dominion Governments. 


J. H. MacGrecor. 
Cromwell Road, S.W. 


MONEY FOR WAR 


Sir,—There were 49 more millionaires or persons 
with incomes of over £30,000 a year in Great 
Britain and Ireland last year. There was also an 
increase of 2,030 with incomes of £2,000 or more 
and an extra £27,000,000 was put into National 
Savings Certificates between March, 1934, and 
October last year. 

In addition, there is £550,000,000 in building 
societies, £130,000,000 in accumulated funds under 
the National Health Insurance Act, £75,000,000 
invested in the unit trust movement and 
£25,000,000 in Railway Savings Banks. 

Can any other country with an equal population 
show savings like this? If not, why don’t they 
stop this arms race, for it is from these sources 
the money for re-armament will have to come. 


F. M. MartLanp (Major (Retd.)). 
201, Kings Road, Chelsea, S.W.3. 


HOSPITALITY TO OUR OWN 


Sir,—A correspondent, I see, has raised the 
question of providing funds for the entertainment 
of foreign buyers visiting this country on behalf 
of their firms. Doubtless there is good policy in 


the suggestion. But most of us at the moment are 
probably thinking of another kind of visitor who 
has already begun arriving on our shores—the 
visitor from some part of the Empire overseas. 

In regard to this visitor | would like to put for- 
ward this suggestion. Would it not be possible 
for our hotels, restaurants and places of entertain- 
ment to make certain concessions in prices to bona 
fide visitors from the Colonies, India and the 
Dominions during the Coronation celebrations 
period? It should not be difficult for Empire 
visitors to prove that they are genuine visitors 
from overseas, and the gesture would, I feel sure, 
be much appreciated by those to whom it was 
extended. ANNE HOPKINSON. 


Upper Berkeley Street, W.1. 
TROUBLE AHEAD IN INDIA 


Sir,—Events in Bihar have already borne out 
some of the forebodings of the writer of your article 
under the above heading in one of your recent 
issues. And one would not be altogether sur- 
prised if the present outbreak of unrest in 
Waziristan were also attributable in part at least 
to Congress propaganda during elections in the 
Frontier province. India’s present Finance 
Member must be extraordinarily optimistic if he 
cannot see that this anti-British propaganda, 
coupled with severe economy in Indian Army ex- 
penditure, is bound to have a most unfortunate 
influence in fanning the flames of fanaticism all 
along India’s North-West border. 


A Quart Hat. 
East India United Service Club. 


PRISON REFORM 


Sir,—Your excellent article on prison reform 
(March 13) should help awaken the Government to 
its responsibilities in this matter. That the present 
prison system is unwarrantably cruel few will 
deny; that it can be improved is obvious. 
Punishment, whatever the offence, should not be 
vindictive ; it should aim at leading the offender to 
a state of mind where he repents without losing 
hope. Such anomalies as the mixing of educated 
and gentle men who have “‘ slipped up ’’ with the 
very lowest grades of humanity should be corrected. 
A better understanding of human nature is needed 
by those responsible for the system. K.L. 


Dundonald Drive, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


CHILDREN AND THE CORONATION 


Sir,—The authorities really ought to publish full 
arrangements for the Coronation festivities, includ- 
ing a rough estimate of the number of people who 
will be able to see the procession in safety. I had 
decided some months ago to bring twenty children 
to town on the Wednesday as a special treat, but I 
now feel that I cannot run the risk of losing them 
or having them injured in unorganised crowds. 

Surely it would be possible to allocate certain 
places for parents with children, for teachers bring- 
ing up school parties, and for adults without 
children ? C.A.L. 


Archery Road, S.E,9, 
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Your Investments 


TEMPTATIONS TO GAMBLE 


[HE comparatively severe reaction in good 

investment stocks, from British Government 
securities to the best class of iron and steel shares 
and industrials, has been coupled in the past week 
or two with a spectacular upward swing in Copper, 
Tin and other Base Metal shares, and Diamond 
Mines and in Rubbers. There is no doubt that 
the average buyer of such speculative counters as 
those mentioned does so entirely for capital appre- 
ciation, though in the case of Tin Mines, as has 
so often been pointed out in these columns, yields 
are also on an attractive level for those seeking 
more income. But capital appreciation is not 
subject to income-tax, and the 3} per cent. or less 
obtainable on British Government stocks and the 
4 per cent. which can be earned on industrial 
investments has to pay income-tax at 4s. 9d. in 
the £. 


There is thus every temptation to the investor 
to gamble. Particularly does this apply to the 
small investor who is in no position to risk his 
capital, for when he sees his War Loan depreciat- 
ing in value, and when he has no chance, anyway, 
of making any substantial return on such an invest- 
ment, he is tempted to go entirely for capital 
profits and, at such times as the present when 


COMPANY MEETING 
METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC SUPPLY 


STEADY PROGRESS 


Stee fiftieth ordinary general meeting of the Metro- 
politan Electric Supply Co., Ltd., was held on 
Tuesday last at Winchester House, London, E.C. 

Mr. George Balfour, M.P. (the chairman), said that 
their last financial year had again disclosed steady pro- 
gress. During the year they had made rapid progress in 
popularising all classes of domestic apparatus in all 
districts served by them and supplied approximately 
8,000 items cookers, heaters, wash-boilers or wash-heaters 
of all sorts. In addition, wiring premises in the 
poorer districts on terms of deferred payment, and during 
the last 18 or 20 months 7,000 consumers had taken 
advantage of the facilities offered. The total number of 
consumers connected to date in all their territories, 
including subsidiary companies but excluding Notting 
Hill, was 150,000. The total consumers in Notting Hill 
was 18,500. They had sold 848,000,000 units, of which 
about 259,000,000 units were sold to their consumers in 
the London area, Western area, and the consumers of 
their subsidiary companies, and 89,000,000 to other 
electricity undertakings within their bulk supply area. 

During the year they had repaid £250,000 4% per cent. 
Debenture stock, and issued £1,000,000 3 per cent. The 
main reserve totalled £714,354, and in the Western area 
depreciation and reserve stood at £1,150,000. In addition, 
they had £362,000 premium on shares account. The 
investment in subsidiary companies at £2,611,298 com- 
pared with £2,389,178 in the previous account, accounted 
for by shares taken up during the year to provide the 
subsidiary companies with funds for capital require- 
ments. The revenue account showed that the London 
balance was £174,623, an increase over 1935 of £32,659. 
The Western area balance amounted to £317,168, an 
increase of £104,573. 


inflationary tendencies are active throughout the 
world, he is undoubtedly right provided he 
exercises due discretion. 

The rise of £50 in a week in the price of Tin 
and the advance in the price of Copper in the past 
month from £56 to £76 per ton, due to the extra. 
ordinary growth in demand which has arisen from 
general trade improvement as well as re-armament 
requirements and which comes at a time when 
supplies are still restricted as a result of the recent 
depression, are, we believe, being held out as 
inducements to the public to participate in com- 
modity pools. These should be shunned at all 
costs. Gambling in stocks and shares is risky 
enough business, but it is the acme of safety com- 
pared with gambling in commodities where 
movements are so violent that ‘‘ margins’ may 
be swallowed up in a night and fortunes in a week. 

The strength of metal-producing companies’ 
shares is, however, well founded, for at present 
levels there is an enormous increase in resulting 
profits to the companies. Copper shares have 
enjoyed a tremendous advance already, but Tins 
have still a long way to go, and such shares as 
Pahang Consolidated, Malayan Tin Dredging, 
Kramat Pulai, and Jantar, Associated and Bisichi 
of the West Africans are still worth attention for 
higher levels and for income. As a speculation 
for capital profit, London Tin at 6s. 6d. must 
reach a very much higher level on the general 
improvement in the Tin share position. 


A Russer ‘‘ Boom ”’ ? 


We were rash enough last Autumn to write of 
a likely ‘‘ boom ”’ in Rubber shares this Spring. 
Though conditions have only occasionally qualified 
for this description so far, there is, in fact, every 
prospect of a sharp advance in Rubber shares, 
though here again discrimination must be used. 
The price of the commodity had touched the 1s. 
per Ib. level at which the companies can all make 
substantial profits, and with consumption promis- 
ing to come up to production this year and stocks 
at a low level the price is likely at least to be 
maintained. One still fancies the Java and 
Sumatra companies as the pick of a list where 
yields are small—the movement being based on 
prospects rather than evidence—and United 
Serdang at 5s. 9d., Telogoredjo at 38s. and Simo 
at 5s. 10d. all look promising. Laras at 1s. 10}d. 
are a low-priced share which should benefit greatly 
from the increased selling price of Rubber. 


Goop-CLass INDUSTRIALS 


The good-class industrial shares such as 
Imperial Chemicals, Imperial Tobacco, Courtaulds 
and the best of the Iron and Steel issues such as 
Vickers and Baldwins should be worth attention 
at the prices to which they have fallen, helped to 
some extent by liquidation of French holdings 
with the restoration of a degree of confidence in 
the franc inspired by the new French Defence 
Loan. French nationals had placed a considerable 
volume of funds in British industrials as well as 
in British Government stocks as a hedge against 
further franc depreciation, and a good deal of this 
money has been withdrawn from London. The 
result is that yields on these shares have improved 
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to an attractive level and there is nothing in the 
industrial outlook to suggest that profits will not 
be maintained. 


Law LAND COMPANY 


The interests of the Law Land Company, one 
of the oldest of the London property undertakings, 
have been extended considerably of late years, but 
the soundness of its financial policy appears to 
remain. For the past year gross income increased 
from £259,904 to £283,848, and after all provisions 
the net profit is £57,826. The extraordinary 
repairs expenditure has now been eliminated, and 
£10,000 is set aside for depreciation of flat 
properties, making a reserve of £40,000 in addition 
to the £188,364 for leasehold redemption and the 
£350,000 general reserve. The dividend is again 
9 per cent., with a rather larger amount carried 
forward. 


INDUSTRIAL RESULTS 


Further good results are announced by Pinchin 
Johnson & Co., the paint manufacturers, profits for 
1936 showing an increase of £21,232, as compared 
with 1935 at £379,683. The dividend is maintained 
at 20 per cent. for the year, and a revaluation of 
certain assets discloses a substantial surplus from 
which £324,198, together with £43,000 from con- 
tingency reserve, are applied to writing down 
assets to conservative values and in the transfer of 
£182,292 to reserve. This enables the directors to 
capitalise £166,023 of the reserve, which is used 
to make a 10 per cent. share bonus distribution, 
leaving reserves and surplus at £899,569. The 
shares reacted on profit-taking following the 
announcement, and at 49s. they appear quite 
attractive. 


London and Thames Haven Oil Wharves main- 
tain a seventeen-year-old dividend record with a 
distribution once again of 10 per cent. tax-free, the 
bonus again being 4 per cent. less tax. Profits for 
the year at £422,638 were rather lower, but the 
balance is above that of a year previously when 
£34,071 is brought in from reserves no longer 
required. The balance-sheet shows a remarkably 
strong liquid position. 

Apollinaris and Presta Ltd. continue to be 
affected by the adverse exchange conditions, and 
the weather in the past year was also unkind to 
the trade, so that profits for 1936 amounted to 
£17,806 against £21,483 for the previous year. 
Once again 24 per cent. is being paid on the 5 per 
cent. debenture stock. The company has a sound 
business, but it appears that the time is approach- 
ing when some capital rearrangement must be 
evolved to rid it of a burden of debt which cannot 
be supported under present-day conditions. 


Your Money ABROAD 

Lloyds Bank Limited has issued an exceedingly 
useful series of booklets of helpful information for 
those intending to visit foreign countries. There 
is one booklet devoted entirely to regulations in 
Italy, another dealing with Germany and a third 
covering several European countries. Currency 
conditions and regulations are so intricate in 
many Continental countries that considerable 
knowledge is required by travellers in order to 
comply with them. Visitors going to Germany 
for pleasure, study or cure, for instance, are 
informed in these booklets how they may, under 
present conditions, provide for their expenses in 
Tourist Marks and thus secure a_ substantial 
advantage in the exchange. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, YORK.— 
Six Entrance Scholarships of £40 are 
offered in June. The School fees are £78 15s. 
per annum. Junior Hostel for boys under 
13. Apply Headmaster, P. C. Sanps, 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


aes SCHOOL. — ENTRANCE 
CHOLARSHIPS. About TWELVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS of a 
value of froin £109 to £30 per annum to 
OFFERED as a result of the Examiration 
to be held at Sherborne School on June Ist, 
2nd and 3rd, 1937, including special Exhibi- 
tions for the sons of Clerey and sons of 
Barristers. For full particulars apply to the 
Sherborne School, Sherborne, 
rse 


ELLINGTON SCHOOL, 


Entrance Scholarshivs annuall 
June. Bursaries offered. See Public heal 
Year Book. Apply Bursar. 


LEONARD'S 
D IF RE 


ANDREWS, 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS bs 
‘£80, £70, £60), tenable for four years, - 
irls under 15 on September 30th, 193 

will be held May 19th. 
Qist.—For particulars spply to the 
Mistress before May Ist 


HOTELS 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
Victoria Hotel. Rec., 8; Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. 


EXHILL-ON-SEA. — Clevedon Guest 
House, Magdalen Road. Tel. 2086. 
Nicely situated, with garden, near sea 
and shops. cooking. Assured quiet 
and comfort. From 3 guineas. Special 
Winter terms. 


RIGHTON (HOVE)—NEW IMPERIAL 
HOTEL, First Avenue. Overlooki 

and lawns. Comfortable residentia 
otel. LIFT. Central Heating, etc. Vita 
unge. From guineas. Special 
residential! terms. 


G 
boating. fishing, pathing, 

ALLENDER, « 

Hotel, T l., 60/-. Pens., 
from 6 un., 8/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, 
fishing, 

UNDEE — British Hotel is 
the 


best. rooms. 
Restaurant, by Prop Ay 6059. 


LY, Cambs.—The Lamb Hotel. wk 
Lun., 3/6: Din., 5/-. Boating 


venue; 
"to Sea and Leas Clif Hall. Excel 
lent viable. “ Not lar bat of 
inte 3.—. 
Misa Sykes of fhe Olio Cookery Book. 


ASTINGS. — Albany Fetal. Best Reet 
tion on the front. rooms. Tele- 
phone: 761, 762. 


ONDON. — Shaftesbury Hotel, Gt. St. 
Water. "Reon, bath, breakfast, 716: double, 


13/6. 

ARL SE _ Hotel. 1-3, Lex- 
ham Road, W.8. Rec 
35. Pens., from 2} to 5 gns. 
HOTEL, Southampten 

useum., 

coms. m. Bath and Table d’Hote 

Breakfast, from 8/6. 


CORA HOTEL, Upper 3 Place, 
W.C.1. lear Bus and King’s Cross 
Stations. 230 Gu ests; Room, Bath 
and Table breakfast, from 8/6. 


De DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel, 

Drive. -» 70; .. 8; Pens., 

4 gns., from 5 to 7 gns. during 
15/- to 18/- per de. "Golf, tennis. 


ERTH, Scotland.—Station Hotel. Bed., 
100; Rec., 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E., 
from, 24/-; Lun., 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Din., 6/-: 


> 


12 Royal Squadron Hotel. 

Rec., 2. Pens., from 3} gns. 
1 minute ‘an Pier. Golf, tennis, wis 
and bathing. Cocktail bar. Fully licensed. 


Up-to-date radiators in 


Tes. 8. Pens, 


Ww, E. be 8 days. Bething tennis, 


STAMPS 


ARE Stam For best prices send to 
Harmer Rooke’s Stran Auctions, 2, 
Arundel Street. Sales Weekly. 


PERSONAL 


IMBERLEY” HOME-MADE JAMS 
by a Reti Officer and 


prqvide emplo 
a hard-hit es and every order you 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TRAY JAMS, JELLIFS & 
MARMALADES, Home-Made, beauti- 
fully packed, in many luscious and unusual 
varieties; inc steading CHE 
WHORTLEB 12 large 
Beraktast Trey Pots, 6/-, carr. paid; 6 for 
3/6, snecialities included. Hilda Kimberley, 
Gunnislake, Cornwall. 
ERMANY’S desire for and 
general Read Pthe. facts. 
Free literature in glish from Dept. 
Deutscher Fichte-Bund, Hamburg 36, Jung- 
fernstieg 30. 


EMBERSHIP of the INCOME TAX 


SERVICE BUREAU brings. relie!— 
din: 
Row. London “Bouthemptos 


MORELLG BLACK CHERRY 
and MORELLO CHERRY (Stoneless) 
8; Pineapple, Blackcurrant, Damson, 
pas and many other delicious — 

Made Jams, ellies and armala 
all carriage pai 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION ORDER TO NEWSAGENT 
12 months 30/- (Postage included). 
Name of Newsagent 
To the Publisher, The Saturday Review,” 
18/20, York Buildings, Adelphi, London, 
please send to me weekly ss The Saturday Commencing with next issue, please deliver 
Review,” for a period of ......-:0......08. months, to ae each week a copy of “‘ The Saturday 
for which I enclose remittance for ................+. Review,”” published at 6d. 
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